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REVIEWS 

France in America, 1497-1763. By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 
{American Nation, Volume VII). New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1905. — xxi, 320 pp. 

The American Revolution, 1776-1783. By CLAUDE Halstead 
Van Tyne {American Nation, Volume IX). New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1905. — xix, 369 pp. 

The Confederation and the Constitution, 1783—1789. By 
Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin {American Nation, Volume X). 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1905. — xix, 348 pp. 

The Formation and Development of the Constitution. By 
Thomas Francis Moran {History of North America, Volume IX). 
Philadelphia, George Barrie & Sons, 1905. — xix, 504 pp. 

One advantage of the present fad for serial histories is that it makes 
necessary the study of certain periods and phases which have hitherto 
been neglected or else treated in detail without much regard to the 
general historical perspective. Professor McLaughlin, for example, 
has taken advantage of his opportunity to produce a sane, scholarly, 
well-written work, which, if not as interesting as Fiske's Critical Period, 
is of far more value to the student. Professor Van Tyne throws very 
little new light on the military history of the Revolution, but his special 
study of loyalism has enabled him to emphasize the civil war aspect of 
the struggle. The volumes by Mr. Thwaites and Professor Moran are 
disappointing. It is evident that they had too much other work on 
hand or were hurried by inconsiderate publishers. Both are careless in 
style, in statement of facts and in arrangement of material. 

Mr. Thwaites has undoubtedly tried to cover too much ground in one 
small volume, but it is a question whether he has made the best use of 
the space allotted to him. The treatment of the northwest is good, 
and its value is enhanced by several useful maps. That of Canada and 
Acadia leaves an impression that something is lacking, while that of the 
lower Mississippi and Gulf regions is decidedly inadequate. He uses 
Hamilton's Colonial Mobile, but makes no reference to his Coloniza- 
tion of the South, either in the footnotes or in the bibliographical 
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chapter. Possibly the book did not appear in time. We might reason- 
ably have expected from Mr. Thwaites a special chapter on French 
ecclesiastical policy, a sympathetic treatment of the Jesuits which 
would serve as an antidote to Parkman, but the subject is almost en- 
tirely neglected. Admirers of Parkman know that the field is unusually 
rich in material for emphasizing the personal equation, yet Champlain 
and Bienville are mere automatons and Frontenac is mentioned only 
once. However, such omissions are possibly unavoidable in a book of 
three hundred pages, only one- third of which is devoted to the period 
before 1743. The latter part is better written and Wolfe and Mont- 
calm receive rather more consideration. In view of the increasing popu- 
larity of Captain Mahan's ideas of sea power, it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Thwaites gives as much credit to Warren at Louisburg and to 
Saunders at Quebec as he does to Pepperrell and Wolfe. Several mis- 
takes may be noted — for the most part evidently the result of haste and 
carelessness. To refer to the court of Versailles in the days of Henry 
IV is anachronistic, to say the least (p. rs). The griffins were not on 
La Salle's coat of arms, but on that of Frontenac (p. 61). The gov- 
ernment of France did not come under the " practical control of the 
benign Cardinal Fleury ' ' immediately after the death of Louis XIV 
(p. 89). The War of the Austrian Succession did not begin in 1744, 
and Spain, France, Bavaria, Saxony and Prussia did not contend " for 
a division of the empire," but for a division of the Hapsburg dominions 
(p. 105), which is quite a different matter. The prime minister in 
1746 was not the Duke of Newcastle, but his brother Henry Pelham 
(p. 119). 

In point of style Professor Van Tyne's book is easily the best of the 
four, while in accuracy of details and in arrangement of material it is 
superior to those of Mr. Thwaites and Professor Moran. Professor 
Van Tyne's account of military affairs is vigorous and dramatic. Al- 
though he regards Washington's generalship in the battle of Long Island 
as " unwise and unskilful " (pp. 107—108) , he evidently does not agree 
with Mr. Charles Francis Adams that his escape was purely a matter of 
luck or that the attempt to hold New York was a mistake ab initio 
{Amer. Hist. Review, vol. i, p. 650). In the light of Professor John- 
ston's researches the reviewer was curious to note where Professor Van 
Tyne would locate the battle of Harlem Heights and was surprised to find 
that he ignored it entirely. At the time implied in the text, September, 
1776, the American troops were not " strongly intrenched beyond the 
Haerlem " (p. 118), but were still on Manhattan island. A few other 
minor mistakes have been noticed. The House of Commons in 1765 
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contained representatives not merely from " certain ancient counties," 
but from all the counties of England (p. 12). New Englanders would 
hardly agree that the extension of the province of Quebec to the Ohio 
river affected the territorial integrity of Virginia alone (p. 23). In 
stating that " Massachusetts could afford to be extreme and revolution- 
ary because her charter was gone, but Pennsylvania and Maryland and 
the southern colonies had something to lose, and naturally held back " 
(p. 76) can Professor Van Tyne mean to imply that the colonies 
south of Maryland had charters in 1776? Is it true that the British 
ministry never seriously entertained the idea of sending a bishop to 
America (p. 112)? The author is at times careless in his references, 
as when he quotes Greene's Colonial Commonwealth for Provincial 
America (p. 7), Morley's Burke, without indicating whether he means 
the volume in the English Men of Letters series or the earlier study 
(p. 17), and McCrady's South Carolina in the Revolution , without 
mentioning the volume (pp. 293, 295). The critical essay on authori- 
ties is one of the most exhaustive that has yet appeared in the series. 
Cobbett's Parliamentary History, however, should be mentioned in any 
list of sources bearing upon the work of Parliament during the Revolution 
(P- 336). Ford's edition of John Dickinson's writings is of course in- 
complete, only one volume having appeared instead of three (p. 337). 
In his chapter on " State Sovereignty and Confederation," Professor 
Van Tyne argues that the nation was not created by fiat, but that in 
the course of nature it " slowly evolved from the mere protoplasm of 
the revolutionary time " (p. 176). No one in 1776 imagined that a 
sovereign nation had come into existence. Patrick Henry's rhetorical 
declaration in the first Continental Congress that " all America is 
thrown into one mass " was merely the utterance of a demagogue, and 
it was belied by his whole subsequent career. Local selfishness, the 
desire to advance the interests of Virginia at the expense of the small 
states, was the motive which impelled him to make the speech. 

South Carolina, in two constitutions adopted during the war, provided her 
government with those peculiar features of sovereignty, the right of making 
war and entering into treaties. Virginia ratified the treaty with France, 
and she, as well as other states, sent her own agents to Europe to contract 
a loan and get arms and ships [p. 1 79] . 

This may be contrasted with the following from Professor Moran's 
book : 

... as a matter of fact, the states were never sovereign in the true sense 
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of that term. . . . There was a union before the colonies became free and 
independent states. The union, then, was older than the states, and the 
idea that the states were ceding something from their absolute sovereignty 
to make a union was an entirely mistaken conception. No American state 
had ever figured before the world as a sovereign power [pp. 13-14]. 

And yet in another connection Professor Moran says: "The people 
accepted the idea of an indissoluble union in 1865, but they would not 
have done so in 1787 " (p. 126). In emphasizing the old Webster- 
Story argument based on the preamble of the constitution Professor 
Moran fails to call attention to the fact that in its original form , adopted 
unanimously by the convention, the preamble mentioned every state by 
name, and that it was changed by the committee on style probably for 
the very good reason that some of the states might refuse to ratify. 
According to Professor Van Tyne the development of the philosophical 
theory of national sovereignty was simply the result of the later sectional 
controversy (p. 177). 

If some of the volumes in the first two groups of the Hart series fall 
below what the editor had led us to expect, Professor McLaughlin's 
book goes far towards tempering our disappointment. It requires 
courage to devote eleven chapters (183 pp.) to the period between 
1781 and 1787 and only seven (133 pp.) to the construction and rati- 
fication of the constitution. The excellent treatment of commercial 
and financial conditions, diplomatic relations, paper money, and Shay's 
rebellion, however, would alone justify this apportionment, not to men- 
tion the three admirable chapters entitled, " The Problem of Imperial 
Organization," "Founding a Colonial System" and "Founding of 
New Commonwealths." Jefferson's share in originating the anti- 
slavery clause of the Northwest Ordinance might be emphasized more 
fully. His ordinance of 1784, to be sure, applied to the whole of the 
western country and the slavery restriction clause in the original draft 
was not to go into force until after the year 1800, but it contained the 
principle of exclusion which was worked out subsequently by Pickering, 
King and Dane. Professor McLaughlin believes that the Pinckney 
plan, which Moran, by the way, ignores entirely, "had considerable 
influence in determining the contents of the constitution" (pp. 194— 
195). Curiously enough, neither he nor Professor Farrand seem 
to have noticed Pinckney's contribution to the so-called three-fifths 
compromise. The two ideas in the compromise are of course taxation 
and representation. The application of the three-fifths rule to taxation 
was first suggested in an amendment to the Articles of Confederation 
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proposed in 1783. On May 21, 1787, four days before the conven- 
tion was organized, George Read of Delaware wrote to Dickinson stat- 
ing that he had seen the draft of a plan for a federal system. There 
was to be a legislature of two houses, in one of which, the house of 
delegates, the membership was to be proportional to the number of 
white inhabitants and three-fifths of all others. (Annual Report of 
the Amer. Hist. Assoc, 1902, vol. i, pp. 119-120). Professor Jame- 
son's belief that this letter referred to the Pinckney plan was verified by 
the subsequent discovery of an outline of the plan itself among the 
James Wilson papers in the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, published in the American Historical Review for July, 1904. 
Professor McLaughlin also fails to call attention to the fact that on 
June 1 1 the convention in committee of the whole adopted by a vote 
of nine states to two a motion introduced by Wilson and seconded by 
Pinckney providing for the three-fifths basis of representation (Madison 
Papers, Hunt Edition, vol. iii, pp. 143-144). All that remained to 
be done in open convention was to associate the ideas of taxation and 
representation and to limit the rule to direct taxes. In its final form it 
was a compromise, but to call it one of the " three great compro- 
mises " is an absurdity which Professor McLaughlin prudently avoids. 

Professor Moran's volume covers the period from the close of the 
Revolution to the beginning of Madison's administration (1781-1809). 
His work is very uneven. The treatment of the years between 1781 
and 1787 is especially weak, while the discussion of the convention is 
interesting and suggestive. Chapter viii on "The Origins of the 
Constitution ' ' is perhaps the best in the book. The author lays 
especial emphasis on the undoubted fact that the idea of the president- 
ial electoral college was derived from the Maryland method of electing 
state senators (pp. 221-222). It is unfortunate that an otherwise ex- 
cellent work should be so marred by defects of style and by carelessness 
in matters of detail. Franklin, of course, did not introduce the uni- 
cameral system into the Pennsylvania constitution (pp. 4-5 ) . It was 
based on the old colonial government. Pennsylvania did not provide 
in 1780 " that the children of slaves born in the future should be free " 
(p. 44), but that they should eventually be free. New York was not 
the only state at the close of the Revolution in which free negroes ex- 
ercised the right of franchise (p. 44). Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and North Carolina might be added 
to the list. The statement (p. 145) that " it was decided that the ex- 
ecutive should be chosen by the national legislature to serve for a term 
of seven years " scarcely warrants the conclusion that " the Convention 
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thus seemed emphatic in its favor of election by the state legislatures, 
until the electoral plan came up for serious consideration." Congress 
did not grant authority to the president in 1789 to remove heads of ex- 
ecutive departments (p. 240). It recognized the authority as already 
existing, as constitutional in character. The reviewer questions whether 
Frederick the Great was " one of the best friends in Europe of the 
American cause " (p. n) and he doubts that France ever insisted upon 
the enforcement of the rule of 1756 (p. 276). John Adams was vice- 
president for eight years instead of four (p. 308). If the Republicans 
imported William Cobbett (p. 341) it was a very magnanimous act in- 
asmuch as he showed exceptional zeal in supporting the Federalists. 
The Alien Act could not affect William Duane because he was born in 
New York (p. 341). France ceded Louisiana to Spain in 1762, not 
x 763 (p- 399). More serious blunders are the reference to "the 
usurpations of Napoleon Bonaparte" in 1793 (p.277) and the failure to 
grasp the significance of the case of Marbury v. Madison. Chief Justice 
Marshall certainly did not decline ' ' to take jurisdiction on the ground 
that the judiciary could not interfere to control the executive " (p. 390) . 

W. Roy Smith. 
Bryn Mawr. College. 

Provincial America, 1690-1740. By Evarts BOUTELL 
Greene (American Nation, Volume VI). New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1905. — xvii, 356 pp. 

Preliminaries of the Revolution. By GEORGE Elliot HOWARD 
(American Nation, Volume VIII). New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1905.— xv, 359 pp. 

The period covered by Greene's volume has never been adequately 
studied as a whole , and the monographic literature is most incomplete 
and only in very small part reliable. This is recognized, though not 
fully, by the author himself, for he says, in the preface, that "it is 
hardly possible even now to write a history which can be called in any 
sense definitive ; certainly, no such claim is made for the present 
work." That the seventeenth century has been carefully, though not 
completely, studied, while the first half of the eighteenth century has 
been neglected, is partly due to the fascination exercised by the study 
of origins even on those who do not believe, with Fustel de Coulanges, 
that this is the main purpose of history. In part this neglect is also 
explained by the fact that the bulk of the material for the study of this 
period is in manuscript, and has in large part remained undisturbed 



